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Editorial 

Sexual  abuse  and  sexual  harassment  — they  aren't  easy  sub- 
jects to  talk  about,  and  they're  not  something  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a magazine  like  Friends  Bulletin.  But  the  reality  is  that  you 
don't  have  to  go  very  far  to  find  someone  who  has  been  affected 
by  such  mistreatment. 

Several  years  ago  when  a person  in  my  family  was  abused  I 
talked  to  several  Friends  about  it.  I was  shocked  to  discover  what 
a responsive  chord  the  story  that  I told  struck  in  other  peoples' 
lives — Friends  that  I would  never  have  thought  would  have  been 
affected  by  such  abuse.  But  they  were,  and  they  told  me  about  it. 
Judy  Brutz  says,  “As  we  experience  healing  and  transformation, 
we  become  freer  to  live  more  fully  with  God's  unique  call  in  each 
of  our  lives..." 

I am  often  amazed  at  how  different  groups  of  Friends  can  be 
working  on  the  same  issues  in  different  ways.  When  Judy  Brutz 
was  speaking  to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  on  “Violence, 
Healing,  Transformation,"  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  committee 
on  Ministry  and  Oversight,  Subcommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse  was 
working  on  a document  to  address  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment 
and  sexual  abuse.  They  ask,  “How  can  each  of  us  in  our  worship, 
work,  play,  and  meetings  help  to  create  a loving  and  respectful 

community,  conducive  to  the  full  humanity  of  all?" 

*** 

Occasionally  some  of  you  have  called  the  Friends  Bulletin 
“office"  expecting  to  be  greeted  by  a “staff  person."  The  truth  is 
that  Friends  Bulletin  is  produced  in  my  home  and  the  “staff"  are  my 
very  patient  and  helpful  husband,  Wayne,  and  occasionally  our 
teenage  daughter,  Becky.  Wayne  is  our  volunteer  computer  ex- 
pert; he  does  data-base  work  dealing  with  finances  and  the 
mailing  list.  Becky  helps  label  and  mail. 

Friends  Bulletin  has  taken  over  one  bedroom  completely  and 
frequently  creeps  into  the  rest  of  the  house.  I find  the  dining  room 
table  a useful  size  for  sorting  mail  or  doing  magazine  layout. 
Papers  are  often  sorted  on  the  kitchen  counter.  The  computer 
room  behind  the  kitchen  was  supposed  to  be  Wayne's  office/ham 
shack,  but  Friends  Bulletin  has  taken  that  over,  too.  Wayne  will 
often  be  at  his  desk,  talking  to  someone  on  the  ham  radio  while  I 
work  at  the  computer.  Ramona,  the  Tonkinese  Cat,  keeps  us 
company  on  the  computer  monitor,  her  tail  occasionally  draped 
across  the  screen.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Katie,  the  Tabby  cat,  has 
recently  taken  up  residence  on  the  printer.  Bagel,  our  mixed-up 
beagle,  stays  safely  out  of  the  way  on  the  floor  under  the  computer 
table. 

We  recently  got  a new  phone  line  for  Friends  Bulletin.  Having 
the  second  line  helps  with  the  bookkeeping  for  outgoing  calls  and 
should  eventually  make  it  clearer  who's  calling  for  incoming  calls. 
If  you  call  on  the  Friends  Bulletin  line  I won't  mistake  you  for  a 
teenager!  (If  you  call  on  the  Yamall  line,  that's  OK  too.) 

The  new  phone  number  is  (503)  757-0981. 

Friends  Bulletin  isn't  a job;  it's  a life.  ■ 

Nancy  Yamall 


Spirit  of  Truth 

A Poem  in  the  Manner  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
by  Judy  Brutz 

The  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive, 
because  it  neither  sees  Him,  nor  knows  Him; 
but  you  will  know  Him  for  he  dwells  with  you 
and  will  be  in  you  (John  14:17  RKJ). 

Spirit  of  Truth  who  is  within  us, 
may  You  be  perceived  and  revered. 

As  we  become  aware  of  You, 
may  we  increasingly  be  open 
to  your  guidance. 

Open  your  Truth  to  us 

and  forgive  our  efforts  to  hide 
as  we  forgive  those 

who  wall  themselves  off  from  us. 

Bring  us  out  from  our  fortified  places 
and  separate  us  from  our  denial 
because  your  ways  prevail, 
your  love  disarms, 

and  your  healing  brings  life. 

Judy  Brutz,  In  the  Manner  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Volume  5 (unpublished). 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friend  in  Residence 

Violence,  Healing,  Transformation 

by  Judy  Brutz 


I have  come  to  know  about  violence,  healing,  and  trans- 
formation, not  as  the  result  of  an  intended  goal,  but  as  an 
unfolding  process  in  my  trying  to  understand  the  human 
condition  and  God's  presence  in  our  lives. 

In  the  mid  1970's  I was  faced  with  the  first  tentative 
statements  made  by  family  researchers  on  violence  in  Ameri- 
can families.  I was  distressed  and  unbelieving.  Reading  a 
statement  that  "nonviolence  in  the  family  is  a myth,"  I was 
aghast.  "This  could  not  be,"  I thought.  "And  if  it  is  really  true 
for  the  general  population,  surely  it  is  not  true  about  Friends. 
We  have  our  Peace  Testimony.  We  work  for  peace.  We  go  to 
jail  for  our  beliefs.  Our  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  all  life  would 
not  allow  us  to  be  violent  to  our  family  members."  So  I set  out 
to  conduct  research  which  would  show  that  we  were  differ- 
ent. That  is  not  what  I found  (Brutz,  1984, 1986). 

What  I share  with  you  is  what  I have  come  to  know 
through  experience  about  violence,  healing,  and  transforma- 
tion. My  knowing  is  part  of  my  journey.  While  my  journey  is 
personal,  it  is  also  public  because  I am  a witness  to  the 
promise  of  God's  gift  of  the  healing  presence  when  we  are 
willing  to  reveal  the  hidden,  the  brokenness,  the  wounds  of 
our  intimate  selves  and  relations  and  when  we  are  willing  to 
search  for  truth  and  let  it  be  exposed  no  matter  how  painful 
and  unbelievable  it  might  be. 

Choosing  Life  or  Choosing  Death 

Each  person's  journey  in  life  is  both  a personal  matter  and 
a public  one.  Personal  in  that  only  the  individual  lives  it,  and 
public  because  each  one  of  us  is  connected  to  everyone  and 
everything  else,  and,  therefore,  what  one  is  and  what  one 
does  is  of  consequence.  This  notion  of  interconnectedness  is 
one  of  those  great  paradoxes  in  life. 

Moses  put  this  question  to  the  people  in  this  way: 

I have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing, 
therefore,  choose  life  that  both  you  and  your  descendants 
may  live  (Deuteronomy  30: 19  RKJ). 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a profound  spiritual  truth  which 
is  at  the  core  of  all  religions.  What  does  it  mean  to  choose  life 
or  to  choose  death,  to  breathe  in  the  gift  of  life  or  to  breath  out 
the  last  breath? 

Choosing  life,  however,  is  not  a simple  matter.  It  is  not 
once  and  for  all.  Daily  we  are  faced  with  these  choices.  And 
when  it  is  time  to  make  a choice,  there  is  not  usually  a neon 
sign  which  lights  up,  saying,  "Time  for  Choice!"  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  our  connection  with  God  is  not 
always  clear.  How  easy  it  is  to  be  deaf  and  blind  to  the  divine 
presence. 

In  the  testimony  and  practice  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  we  expect  to  have  on-going  revelation  from  God.  In 


meeting  for  worship  we  practice  waiting  in  the  silence  for 
moments  of  transcendent  understanding,  for  that  spark  of 
divine  wisdom. 

As  we  become  practiced  in  waiting  for  messages  from 
God,  we  find  that  such  "openings"  may  occur  at  other  times 
as  well.  For  me  these  times  have  occurred  in  dreams,  in 
visions,  and  during  moments  of  inspired  insight. 

To  Understand  Humanity 

There  is  one  particular  revelation  I would  like  to  share 
with  you  because  it  has  been  a foundation  for  all  that  I have 
done  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  for  what  I have  come  to 
know  about  violence,  healing,  and  transformation. 

As  the  convener  of  the  Lake  Erie  Yearly  Meeting's  pro- 
gram committee,  I asked  the  other  committee  members  to 
come  together  for  a weekend  retreat.  As  we  waited  in  wor- 
ship, the  theme  that  opened  up  for  us  was,  "Resting  in  the 
Presence."  We  were  led  to  set  up  small,  cross-generational 
groups  which  would  stay  together  for  several  sessions.  The 
format  was  to  be  based  upon  the  "Quaker  Dialogue"  or  the 
"Claremont  Method,"  in  which  focus  questions  are  asked 
relating  to  childhood  experiences. 

The  beginning  of  yearly  meeting  arrived.  It  was  my  family' s 
custom  to  tent  camp  at  yearly  meeting.  My  daughter,  son,  and 
husband  were  each  in  their  sleeping  bags,  already  asleep.  The 
last  rays  of  sunlight  were  fading,  and  I was  not  yet  sleeping.  All 
of  a sudden,  Christ  appeared  in  front  of  me  and  said,  "Under- 
stand my  humanity."  Nothing  else  was  said,  and  He  was  gone. 
There  was  a sense  of  incredible  love  and  acceptance  of  me  just  as 
I was.  At  that  time  I did  not  consider  myself  a Christian,  although 
I had  been  one  earlier  in  my  adult  life.  Yet,  He  was  answering  a 
question  I had  been  asking  and  was  not  requiring  anything  of 
me.  I did  not  understand  the  answer. 

I am  still  learning  the  meaning  of  that  answer.  At  that 
annual  meeting,  however,  people  of  all  ages  shared  inti- 
mately with  one  another  their  pain  and  their  joys,  their  tears 
and  their  laughter,  as  they  shared  memories  from  their 
childhood.  There  was  a deep  sense  of  healing  and  of  God's 
presence  in  our  midst.  At  the  rise  of  the  closing  meeting  for 
worship,  we  spontaneously  took  each  other's  hands  and  did 
a line  dance.  In  and  out,  between  the  folding  chairs  — babes 
in  arms,  elderly.  Friends  of  all  descriptions  — we  were  being 
joyful  and  loving  to  one  another. 

This  revelation  continues  to  influence  my  life. 

Rebellion 

One  of  the  first  things  I learned  after  this  transcendent 
experience  had  to  do  with  my  own  rebellion.  As  a member  of 
Cleveland  Meeting  I had  become  involved  in  Ohio  Yearly 
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Meeting  (conservative).  What  I particularly  treasure  about 
conservative  Friends  is  the  manner  in  which  they  do  busi- 
ness, truly  a meeting  for  worship  in  which  business  is  guided 
with  long  pauses  of  worship  while  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
between  and  during  speaking. 

As  much  as  I loved  this  atmosphere  of  worship  and 
faithfulness,  there  was  also  something  I disliked  very  much. 
Christ  was  being  crammed  down  my  throat,  and  I got  to  the 
point  of  disliking  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  Bible  became  like  a 
dirty  book.  I did  not  want  anything  to  do  with  it. 

I was  angry  and  hateful,  critical  and  judgmental.  Even  in 
this  state  of  mind  and  emotional  condition,  I became  aware 
of  a quiet,  gentle  inner  prompting  which  was  asking  me  to 
read  the  Bible  in  a meditative  way  on  a daily  basis  and  to  keep 
a journal.  I did  not  want  to  do  this. 

Eventually  I chose  to  follow  this  inner  guidance,  but  not 
very  willingly,  not  with  enthusiasm,  and  definitely  not  with 
joy.  I was  mad,  downright  angry,  with  God! 

I decided  to  do  this,  but  in  MY  way.  I bought  the  smallest 
spiral  notebook  I could  find,  the  size  that  fits  in  a shirt  pocket. 
Then  I wrote  so  small  that  I could  barely  see  the  words.  The 
irony  was  that  the  smaller  I wrote,  the  more  would  fit  in  the 
book. 

When  it  came  to  the  Bible  itself,  well,  that  was  a hard  one. 
My  guidance  was  to  choose  selections  from  Psalms,  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  New  Testament.  I had  found  vitality  in 
Psalms  when  I had  been  in  need  of  prayer.  I chose  the  book 
of  Isaiah  from  the  Old  Testament  because  of  my  great  love  for 
Handel's  Messiah. 

The  New  Testament  was  the  problem,  especially  Paul.  I 
did  not  want  anything  to  do  with  the  Epistles.  The  Gospels 
were  a little  more  comforting.  I decided  to  begin  with  the 
book  of  John  because  the  imagery  of  light  was  so  comforting. 

My  daily  discipline  involved  reading  one  Psalm,  one 
chapter  from  Isaiah,  and  one  chapter  from  John.  This  was 
reading  and  listening  at  a very  deep  level  as  one  does  in 
opening  to  God's  presence  during  meeting  for  worship. 
When  phrases  jumped  out  at  me,  I wrote  them  down.  I 
followed  this  by  writing  prayers  for  other  people.  I was  not 
able  to  pray  for  myself  at  that  time. 

When  I came  to  the  end  of  each  book  I would  choose  the 
next  one.  There  came  a day  when  I had  finished  the  four 
Gospels,  and  it  was  time  to  go  into  the  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  By  then  I had  changed.  The  anger  was  gone.  I was 
becoming  more  loving,  more  gentle  in  spirit,  less  condemn- 
ing, more  tolerant,  and  very  importantly,  I was  gaining  more 
ability  to  read  under  the  words  used. 

In  this  new  way  I could  read  Paul.  As  much  as  I disagreed 
with  his  theology,  I no  longer  had  to  reject  him  or  everything 
he  said.  What  was  most  surprising  to  me  was  how  much  I 
could  identify  with  Paul's  spiritual  experiences,  yet  still 
disagree  with  his  theology. 

In  this  spiritual  discipline  I was  being  transformed,  molded, 
prepared  for  further  healing  and  transformation. 


Initial  Research 

In  working  on  my  Master's  degree  I sought  ways  to 
strengthen  families,  particularly  Quaker  families. 1 I wanted 
to  find  ways  through  education  to  develop  skills  for  healthy 
communication,  nonviolent  conflict  resolution,  and  parenting. 
While  I was  aware  of  family  problems  among  Friends,  I was 
oblivious  to  the  depths  and  the  nature  of  the  problems.  I 
thought  educational  programs  were  all  that  were  needed.  It 
made  sense  to  me  to  focus  on  the  positive. 

In  those  days  I did  not  know  about  domestic  abuse  or  the 
effects  of  addictions  in  families,  even  though  I had  some  non- 
emotional  memories  of  one  of  my  grandfathers  having 
fondled  me  and  certainly  could  remember  the  alcoholism  of 
my  mother  when  I was  in  adolescence.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  my  concern  for  strengthening  families  might  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  childhood  experiences. 

As  I did  the  literature  review  for  the  Master's  degree,  I was 
exposed  to  the  handful  of  studies  which  were  just  beginning 
to  be  published  on  physical  violence  in  American  families.  I 
was  deeply  shaken.  At  one  point,  I found  myself  pushing 
away  from  the  library  table  at  Kent  State  University  and 
saying  out  loud,  "What  I really  want  to  do  is  to  study  conflict 
resolution  in  Quaker  families." 

I undertook  the  research,  truly  believing  that  Quaker 
families  are  different  from  families  in  the  general  population. 
I found  instead  that  the  proportion  of  families  reporting 
specific  acts  of  physical  violence  was  not  less  than  for  families 
in  the  general  population. 

These  findings  from  this  study  were  first  reported  to 
Friends  at  Lake  Erie  Yearly  Meeting  in  1982.  In  the  following 
year  Gordon  Browne  reported  the  study  to  Friends  General 
Conference  at  the  summer  gathering.  From  then  on  it  seemed 
that  the  study  had  a life  of  its  own. 

Wherever  a report  of  the  research  has  surfaced,  there  have 
been  pretty  much  the  same  kinds  of  responses — shock,  disbelief, 
efforts  by  many  to  find  reasons  to  discount  the  study  or  even  to 
discredit  the  researcher.  There  have  also  been  many  responses  of 
concurrence.  Typically,  I am  privately  told  Friends'  personal 
stories  which  reveal  violence  far  more  severe  than  what  my 
research  picked  up.  These  life  histories  give  evidence  to  all  kinds 
of  violence  being  perpetrated  — physical,  emotional,  mental, 
and  sexual  — including  incest. 

Not  only  are  there  the  individual  reports,  there  are  also 
reports  from  members  of  ministry  and  counsel  who  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  abuse  in  some  way.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
concurring  reports  from  Quaker  mental  health  professionals. 
These  informal  reports  come  from  many  yearly  meetings  and 
from  all  branches  of  Friends.  The  abuse  occurs  among  con- 
vinced Friends  and  birthright  Friends,  including  families 
who  have  been  Friends  for  many,  many  generations. 

1 Family  is  defined  as  people  who  are  related  to  each  other 
multigenerationally  by  blood,  marriage,  adoption,  foster  care,  or 
by  committed  relationship.  These  relationships  can  be 
diagrammed  in  a chart  called  a family  genogram. 
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Denial 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  human  psyche  deals  with 
information  which  is  just  too  painful  to  accept.  First  we  are 
likely  to  not  be  aware  of  the  problem.  Denial  is  not  knowing 
on  a conscious  level  that  which  is  true  in  reality.  Denial 
separates  people  from  one  another  and  blocks  healing.  When 
the  mask  of  denial  begins  to  crack,  we  have  a number  of 
strategies  for  protecting  ourselves,  all  of  which  are  denial  to 
greater  or  lesser  degrees.  These  include: 

Minimizing  — “Friends  are  more  sensitive  to  violence  so 
they  are  likely  to  report  something  as  being  violent 
which  really  isn't  or  is  just  mildly  so." 

Finding  alternative  explanations  — "This  is  about  con- 
vinced Friends,  not  birthright  Friends." 

Assigning  a different  meaning  to  a behavior — naming  the 
beating  of  a child,  "discipline." 

Focusing  our  attention  elsewhere — anywhere  else  will  do. 

Finding  ways  to  anesthetize  — through  use  of  addictive 
substances  or  processes  such  as  alcohol  or  working. 

Finding  ways  to  shore  up  our  idealized  pictures  of  reality 
— recounting  the  good  memories  and  concluding,  there- 
fore, the  other  could  not  be. 

It  was  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  remain  in  total  denial  about 
the  reality  of  violence  taking  place  in  Friends'  families  when 
many  personal  stories  and  informal  reports  were  saying 
otherwise.  Yet,  even  in  the  face  of  these  overwhelming  ac- 
counts, I was  still  trying  to  find  a different  explanation,  still 
trying  to  find  a way  to  say,  "Yes,  but..." 

Further  Research 

I posed  the  question:  Is  there  some  kind  of  developmental 
process  involved  in  pacifism?  That  is,  once  a person  has 
accepted  a pacifist  position,  is  there  on-going  development? 
And,  if  so,  what  does  it  look  like? 

This  question  became  my  next  research  problem  and  was 
the  research  I did  for  my  doctoral  dissertation  at  Iowa  State 
University  at  Ames.  I collected  oral  histories  from  twenty- 
five  Quaker  pacifists  — women,  men,  birthright,  convinced, 
young,  old,  and  all  branches  of  Friends  (Brutz,  1988). 

There  does  seem  to  be  a pattern.  It  involves  an  under- 
standing of  pacifism  and  violence  which  begins  with  a nar- 
rowly focused  definition  and  gradually  expands  to  a broader 
and  deeper  comprehension.  For  instance,  pacifism  is  initially 
limited  only  to  the  international  scene,  gradually  expands  to 
include  application  to  social  justice  issues,  later  to  interper- 
sonal issues,  later  still  to  the  family,  and  last  of  all  to  spiritual 
issues. 

The  understanding  of  what  is  violent  parallels  the  pattern 
of  expansion  in  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  paci- 
fism. It  is  initially  assigned  to  physical  acts,  expands  to 
include  social-economic  injustices,  then  brings  in  psychologi- 
cal considerations,  expands  to  bring  in  interpersonal  relating 
in  general  and  then  family  relations,  and  finally  sees  applica- 
tion to  spiritual  concerns. 


While  this  research  is  useful  in  developing  theory  which 
can  be  tested,  we  cannot  ask  questions  which  we  might  like 
to  pose.  One  such  question  might  be,  "Is  the  rate  of  family 
violence  less  for  pacifists  who  have  a broader  and  deeper 
understanding  of  pacifism  and  violence  than  for  those  who 
have  a narrowly  focused  understanding?" 

I came  away  from  my  research  efforts  considering  the 
human  condition  at  a deeper  level.  Research  had  bared  a 
reality  I did  not  want  to  know. 

Another  Way  of  Knowing 

Reality  was  presented  to  me  through  another  spiritual 
experience.  In  the  mid-eighties,  after  I had  become  an  active 
member  among  pastoral  Friends,  I was  invited  by  one  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  a pastoral  yearly  meeting  to  lead  a 
weekend  family  camp.  I readily  agreed. 

I was  not  aware  that  a revivalist-style  camp  was  the 
tradition.  1 did  know  that  all  the  messages  had  to  be  Biblically 
based.  My  task  was  to  bring  the  prepared  message  to  each  of 
the  four  worship  sessions.  Over  the  course  of  several  months 
I took  time  to  sit  in  the  silence,  waiting.  I allowed  God  to  draw 
me  to  passages  in  the  Bible  and  to  give  me  wisdom.  Through 
this  means  a theme  emerged:  "The  Inner  Healing  and  Heal- 
ing of  Relationships."  There  were  accompanying  scriptures 
and  sub-themes  for  each  session. 

I accepted  overnight  hospitality  from  one  of  the  pastors 
and  his  wife.  The  night  before  camp  opened  I was  awakened 
for  a period  of  about  two  hours.  A vision  unfolded  in  which 
I saw  and  heard  down  through  Christian  history  scene  after 
scene  of  clergy  standing  before  congregations  and  raging 
about  sexual  immorality,  using  scripture  to  condemn  prosti- 
tutes, homosexuals,  and  adulterers  to  hell.  What  I was  shown 
was  that  those  scriptures  were  specific  to  sexual  abuse  within 
the  family.  Yet,  the  clergy  never  dealt  with  this  violation. 

While  all  this  raging  was  going  on  in  my  vision,  there  was 
another  reality,  the  presence  of  a loving  God.  I cried  and  cried 
as  these  scenes  unfolded.  Finally  the  images  stopped. 

I was  not  only  upset  about  what  I had  seen  and  heard,  but 
I was  also  upset  with  God.  What  was  I supposed  to  do  with 
this  experience?  And  why  now? 

I did  trust,  however,  that  I would  be  led  and  that  my 
responsibility  was  to  wait  for  an  opening  and  a message.  One 
hour  before  each  worship  session  I withdrew  to  be  by  myself 
and  to  wait  in  the  silence.  In  this  manner  each  of  the  sessions 
came  and  went  up  to  the  last  one.  I was  shown  that  by  taking 
one  of  the  scriptures  I had  planned  to  use  and  extending  it  by 
a few  verses  on  either  side  I would  be  into  the  subject  matter. 

I still  did  not  know  what  I would  say. 

I went  to  meeting.  I was  not  prepared  for  what  I found . On 
Sunday  morning  during  family  camp  all  the  meetings  in  the 
quarter  close  their  doors  and  everyone  is  expected  to  come  to 
family  camp  for  worship.  Consequently,  the  camp  popula- 
tion swelled  several-fold;  the  room  was  no  longer  large 
enough  to  accommodate  everyone,  and  the  public  address 
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system  was  extended  to  an  adjoining  room  and  to  the  area 
immediately  outside  the  building. 

Meeting  for  Worship  began  and  I proceeded  with  what  I 
had  prepared.  I came  to  the  selected  scripture,  read  it,  quietly 
told  of  my  experience  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then  the 
message  did  open.  "If  this  is  happening  in  your  family,  there 
is  hope  for  your  healing,  but  it  requires  that  you  admit  what 
is  going  on  and  reach  out  to  an  appropriate  person,  tell  what 
is  happening,  and  ask  for  help." 

During  the  recounting  of  this  experience,  it  seemed  not  a 
person  moved  or  breathed,  no  one  coughed  or  sneezed,  not 
a muscle  moved,  nor  a child  cried.  Stillness  and  words 
touched  deeply. 

Later  my  host  pastor  told  me  that  he  personally  knew  of 
three  extended  families  in  that  quarter  where  incest  had  been 
going  on  for  generations.  Many  of  these  family  members  had 
been  present  during  the  morning  worship.  He  had  tried  to 
intervene,  but  one  of  the  patriarchs  had  come  to  him  and 
threatened  him  with  violence  if  he  pursued  the  matter  further. 

When  I got  back  to  the  university  campus,  I sought  out  a 
veteran  social  worker  who  was  also  in  the  Ph.D.  program,  a 
woman  with  deep  spirituality.  I told  her  of  my  experience.  She 
told  me  that  there  is  so  much  incest  in  that  part  of  the  state  that 
social  workers  consider  incest  to  be  part  of  the  cultural  norm. 

This  was  not  something  I wanted  to  hear.  I slipped  into 
denial.  I could  explain  the  situation  in  several  ways,  all  of 
which  amounted  to  discounting  these  Friends  as  not  being 
"real"  Friends.  It  is  easy  to  write  people  off,  which  in  its  way 
is  doing  violence  also. 

Given  the  statements  from  the  minister  and  the  social 
worker,  it  seems  once  again  that  whatever  abuse  is  happen- 
ing in  the  mainstream  of  society  can  probably  be  found 
among  Friends.  Sociological  study  is  all  anonymous.  The 
minister's  experience  is  personal  and  direct.  My  experience 
of  listening  to  people's  stories  is  personal  and  direct,  as  are 
those  of  the  members  of  ministry  and  oversight  committees 
and  Quaker  mental  health  professionals.  Both  the  sociologi- 
cal findings  and  the  personal  direct  experiences  confirm  that 
abuse  is  going  on  in  Friends'  families. 

The  hope  for  healing  and  transformation  was  present  in 
the  three  revelations  I have  shared  with  you.  In  the  first  one 
it  was  evidenced  in  the  immediate  experience  of  Friends 
sharing  their  pain  and  their  joys  as  they  remembered  their 
childhood,  and  in  their  bursting  out  in  song  and  dance.  In  the 
second  revelation  the  hope  for  healing  and  transformation 
came  in  the  experience  of  being  inwardly  transformed  from 
being  critical,  judgmental,  and  rejecting  to  being  gentle  in 
spirit,  able  to  hear  beyond  outward  words,  and  in  being  able 
to  accept  another  person  even  though  in  disagreement  in 
significant  ways.  In  the  third  revelation  the  hope  for  healing 
and  transformation  came  in  a message  which  listed  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  healing  process.  If  there  is  to  be  healing 
and  transformation,  there  first  needs  to  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  is  happening.  Second,  there  must  be  a breaking 


of  the  secret  by  telling  an  appropriate  person.  Third,  there 
must  be  the  asking  for  help. 

Clinical  Experience 

It  has  been  in  clinical  practice  that  I have  particularly  had  the 
opportunities  to  live  out  the  healing  and  transformation  from  my 
own  process.  I am  able  to  hear  the  pain  and  the  details  from  the 
abusive  debilitating  experiences  people  had  in  their  childhood 
and  adult  lives.  It  does  not  matter  what  beliefs  or  language  they 
use;  it  is  possible  to  be  present  to  them  by  my  resting  in  the 
Divine  presence  and  by  being  open  to  inner  guidance  of  just 
what  question  to  ask  or  what  statement  to  make  or  knowing 
when  to  let  the  silence  speak  to  their  inner  condition. 

No  matter  what  the  details  of  their  stories,  I believe  what 
is  told  me.  No  matter  how  upstanding  the  perpetrators  are 
within  their  communities,  be  they  Friends  or  not,  I believe 
what  is  told  me.  No  matter  if  it  turns  out  that  I know  the 
perpetrators  and  experience  them  as  fine  people,  I believe 
what  is  told  me. 

I believe  because  I know  that  in  the  human  condition 
there  are  those  that  are  broken  and  wounded.  I know  that 
violence  can  exist  alongside  deep  commitment  to  peace.  I also 
know  that  there  is  a Christ  who  gives  us  a means  to  heal,  an 
eternal  I AM,  who  is  present  to  us  even  in  our  private  hells. 

The  healing  process  is  not  quick  or  easy. 

The  healing  process  is  not  quick  or  easy.  People  who  go 
through  it  go  through  gut-wrenching,  earth-shattering  pain. 
They  experience  tremendous  self-doubt.  They  are  likely  to  be 
inconsistent  in  their  relationships,  clinging  one  moment  and 
rejecting  the  next.  They  are  likely  to  go  through  intense 
emotional  states,  at  times  being  in  utter  despair,  rage,  self- 
hatred,  or  grief,  for  instance.  There  will  be  days  or  parts  of 
days  in  which  they  function  fairly  well  and  other  days  when 
they  just  don't  function  at  all.  There  will  be  times  when  they 
seem  obsessed  with  the  past  and  what  happened  to  them  and 
be  so  focused  on  the  abuse  that  nothing  else  seems  to  exist. 
They  may  experience  flashbacks  in  which  memories,  images, 
body  sensations,  or  emotional  states  take  over  their  reality. 
They  may  be  suicidal  at  times  or  even  chronically  so. 

It  is  essential  that  people  going  through  the  healing  from 
abuse  be  in  counseling  with  qualified  therapists  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  abuse  and  post-trauma  recovery. 

Y ou  may  wonder  why  anyone  would  choose  to  go  through 
such  agony.  Usually  people  come  to  it  through  other  doors, 
so  to  speak.  They  may  have  been  struggling  with  addictions. 
They  may  have  been  clinically  depressed.  Their  relationships 
may  be  a history  of  disasters.  They  may  be  having  sexual 
problems.  They  may  find  themselves  entering  abusive  rela- 
tionships. They  may  realize  that  they  themselves  are  abusive. 

I am  not  saying  that  anyone  who  experiences  any  one  of 
these  problems  was  necessarily  abused  as  a child.  However, 
people  who  were  abused  and/or  neglected  in  childhood 
experience  the  effects  in  their  adult  lives  in  the  kinds  of 
problems  I have  listed. 
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It  is  common  for  people  who  experienced  abuse  in  child- 
hood not  to  have  memories  of  the  abuse.  When  this  happens 
the  person  is  likely  to  start  remembering  later  in  life.  For 
some,  this  might  be  as  early  as  in  their  twenties;  for  others,  as 
late  as  their  retirement  years.  Memories  may  start  coming 
back  because  the  person  is  in  a safe  period  in  his  or  her  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  memories  might  be  triggered  from  daily  life, 
for  instance,  having  care  of  a child  who  is  the  age  the  adult 
was  when  he  or  she  experienced  abuse. 

The  healing  process  in  therapy  involves  remembering  the 
abuse,  experiencing  the  feelings,  learning  to  care  for  self, 
finding  how  the  abuse  links  to  problems  experienced  today, 
discovering  healthier  ways  to  handle  relations  and  living, 
and  exploring  ways  to  call  upon  the  client's  spiritual  re- 
sources and  religious  faith. 

For  Friends  I think  there  is  another  issue  in  healing. 
Namely,  being  peacemakers  does  not  mean  being  passive 
like  a doormat.  Passivity  leads  to  easy  victimization  in  rela- 
tionships. There  must  be  clear  boundaries  and  ability  to 
firmly  say  no.  Also  we  must  be  clear  that  care  and  safety  of  our 
children  is  a top  priority. 

My  Own  Knowing  and  Conclusion 

My  own  memories  did  not  start  returning  until  I was  in 
my  late  forties.  I know  now  that  I was  violated  physically, 
sexually,  and  emotionally  during  my  early  childhood.  There 
were  several  perpetrators  in  my  family,  including  women. 
As  the  generations  die  off  in  my  family,  many  from  the 
younger  generations  are  remembering  and  choosing  life. 

I know  personally  what  my  clients  experience  in  their 
healing  journeys.  By  bringing  to  the  surface  of  consciousness 
tire  repressed  memories  and  emotions,  energy  is  released  for 
living.  God  is  present  with  us  as  we  go  through  our  own 
journeys,  as  He  was  present  all  along  whether  or  not  we 
were  aware  of  it,  or  whether  or  not  we  rebelled.  As  we 
experience  healing  and  transformation,  we  become  freer  to 
live  more  fully  with  God's  unique  call  in  each  of  our  lives,  that 
place  which  has  been  prepared  for  us. 

To  understand  the  human  condition  is  to  know  that  even 
when  there  are  strengths  and  joys,  there  are  those  that  have  been 
broken  and  wounded  in  families  for  generations.  This  wound- 
ing violates  the  original  radiance  of  each  human  soula 
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Addressing  the  Issue  of  Sexual  Harassment  and  Sexual  Abuse 
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Oversight,  Subcommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  aid  in  the  building  of  a Quaker 
community  marked  by  solidarity,  despite  the  brokenness  that  some- 
times exists  in  our  midst.  How  can  each  of  us  in  our  worship , work, 
play,  and  meetings  help  to  create  a loving  and  respectful  commu- 
nity, conducive  to  the  full  humanity  of  all? 

Quaker  Community  and  Solidarity 

Informed  by  their  deep  conviction  that  there  is  that  of  God 
in  every  person.  Friends  affirm  the  basic  dignity  of  all  human- 
kind. In  our  gatherings  we  seek  an  environment  of  welcom- 
ing love  and  hospitality  which  encourages  the  full  and  equal 
participation  of  all.  Friends  strive  to  bring  together  a commu- 
nity of  solidarity  and  mutual  concern  which  challenges  all 
forms  of  violence  against  others,  a community  in  which  faith 
and  principles  are  expressed  in  appropriate  action. 

Sexual  harassment  and  abuse  profoundly  violate  that  com- 
munity of  love  and  trust  for  which  we  yearn.  Abuse  in  our 
Quaker  family  is  similar  to  abuse  within  our  personal  family — 
the  difficulties  of  the  victims  are  compounded  by  estrangement 
from  those  from  whom  we  had  expected  the  most,  and  grief  for 
what  has  been  lost  Abuse  or  harassment  by  those  in  a position 
of  power — such  as  Friends  who  work  with  children  and  young 
people,  can  be  as  devastating  as  incest 

When  such  abuse  has  occurred.  Friends  are  called  to 
assist.  We  must  be  present  to  those  who  struggle  for  their 
dignity  and  their  rights  and  manifest  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  others  and  loving  goodness  to  people  in  need. 

Individual  Responsibilities 

How  can  each  Friend  be  encouraged  to  take  seriously  his 
or  her  individual  responsibilities  in  this  area?  Quaker  gather- 
ings often  find  us  overtired.  We  may  find  ourselves  unusu- 
ally open  to  intimacy,  emotionally  vulnerable,  and  without 
our  usual  degree  of  thoughtful  self-awareness  as  we  estab- 
lish bonds  with  others.  Normal  friendliness  can  be  misinter- 
preted in  groups  which  include  persons  of  all  ages,  both 
sexes,  and  many  different  lifestyles.  Even  consensual  sexual 
relationships  may  be  undertaken  prematurely  or  too  casu- 
ally, damaging  either  party,  or  both. 

We  may  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  impact  of 
our  actions  upon  another  or  misinterpret  someone's  reac- 
tions. Expressing  the  warmth  we  feel  for  others,  without  any 
sense  of  dominance  or  coercion,  is  one  of  the  challenges  faced 
by  our  Quaker  community. 

What  Are  Sexual  Harassment  and  Assault? 

On  a continuum  of  severity,  aggression  ranges  from 
whistles  in  the  street  to  obscene  phone  calls  to  rape.  Sexual 
assault  includes  rape  and  sexual  intercourse  or  contact  with- 
out consent. 
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Several  kinds  of  behavior  with  a sexual  connotation,  if 
unsolicited  and  unwanted,  and  especially  if  repetitive,  can  be 
forms  of  sexual  harassment.  Examples  might  include:  sug- 
gestive looks  or  gestures;  sexual  comments,  teasing,  or  jokes 
with  sexual  content;  letters,  calls,  or  materials  of  a sexual 
nature;  imposed  touching  or  closeness;  pressure  for  dates. 

Sexual  harassment  also  includes  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  gender  or  sexual  orientation.  It  may  happen  in 
situations  where  dominance  and  abuse  of  power  result  in  a 
lack  of  respect  for  and  mistreatment  of  people  as  sexual 
objects.  Unequal  power  in  relationships  may  put  someone  at 
the  mercy  of  another,  which  demeans  and  destroys  the 
dignity  of  the  victim. 

What  Is  the  Harm  in  Sexual  Harassment? 

This  may  seem  a strange  question — in  these  times  isn't  it 
clear  to  all?  But  there  is  a profoundly  important  dimension  to 
the  problem  that  is  easily  overlooked:  the  possible  subtle  but 
devastating  long-term  consequences  of  sexual  harassment, 
especially  when  visited  on  a child  or  adolescent.  These  con- 
sequences in  some  cases  last  an  entire  lifetime,  affecting  the 
victim's  sense  of  self,  trust  in  others,  and  ability  to  fully  enjoy 
the  gift  of  his  or  her  own  sexuality. 

Perpetrators  of  an  abuse  which  they  regard  as  relatively 
harmless  would  in  many  cases  be  horrified  if  they  could  know 
tire  potential  consequences.  While  male  children  and  men  may 
be  victims  of  sexual  abuse  and  sexual  harassment,  current 
evidence  is  that  the  greatest  number  of  victims  are  women  and 
girls.  It  may  therefore  be  that  men,  especially,  need  to  hear  this 
part  of  our  message.  Helping  people  to  understand  these  often 
unexpected  long-term  consequences  may  contribute  greatly  to 
their  concern  for  avoiding  abusive  behavior. 

What  to  Do  if  You  Are  Sexually  Harassed 

• Discuss  sexual  abuse  and  harassment  in  families  and  meetings 
before  it  becomes  a problem.  Community  concern  and  public 
support  for  victims  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  this 
problem. 

• Refuse  any  inappropriate  gesture  or  contact  and  make  it  clear  to 
the  person  doing  the  harassing  that  the  behavior  is  unwelcome. 

• Make  your  protests  louder  so  that  others  notice  the  harassing 
person  if  harassment  persists  and  you  are  in  a public  place. 

• Talk  about  the  problem  with  people  you  trust  so  that  the  name 
of  the  harassing  person  and  objectionable  things  done  are  known 
and  others  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  Keep  talking 
until  you  find  someone  who  will  listen. 

• Get  professional  help.  Contact  a member  of  Ministry  and 
Oversight,  (In  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting)  The  Sexual  Abuse  Sub- 
committee, a member  of  your  own  meeting,  or  other  trusted 
Friend,  if  you  need  help  doing  this. 

If  Someone  Comes  to  You  to  Report  Sexual 
Harassment  or  Abuse 

• Listen  carefully  and  express  support  for  that  person's  feel- 
ings. Try  to  get  permission  to  involve  someone  else  in  getting 
help  for  the  person.  Most  communities  have  resources;  if  you 
don't  know  what  they  are,  get  help  in  finding  them. 


• Accept  the  person's  distress  as  real  even  if  you  suspect  the 
allegations  to  be  false.  Something  is  certainly  wrong,  and 
professional  help  is  needed. 

Concluding  Statement 

As  Friends  we  are  called  to  develop  a truly  inclusive 
community,  free  of  violence  and  injustice.  Sexual  harass- 
ment, like  all  forms  of  violence  against  others,  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  such  a community.  ■ 


If  there  is  to  be  healing  and  transformation , there  first  needs 
to  bean  acknowledgment  of  what  is  happening.  Second,  there 
must  be  a breaking  of  the  secret  by  telling  an  appropriate 
person.  Third,  there  must  be  the  asking  for  help.  Judy  Brutz 


RESOURCES: 

Ministry  and  Oversight,  Ministry  and  Counsel  Commit- 
tees are  available  to  Friends  at  various  levels  throughout  our 
yearly  meetings.  Consult  your  monthly  meeting  ministry 
and  oversight  committee  or  any  of  the  following  individuals 
or  groups. 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Pat  Corbett  (Tucson),  clerk. 
Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Pam  Avery  (Mountain  V ie  w),  clerk. 
New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  Cathy  Turner  (Santa  Fe),  clerk. 
Nichoe  Lichen  (Chamisa  Preparative  Meeting),  convenor.  Minis- 
try and  Oversight. 

Utah  Friends  Fellowship,  Pat  Bohm-Trostle  (Logan),  clerk. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  Tom  Roberts  (Missoula), 
clerk.  Ministry  and  Oversight:  Starshine  (Heartland),  Dee 
Adams  (Heartland),  Susan  Dietrich  (Missoula),  Maria 
Arrington  (Glacier  Valley  Worship  Group),  Tim  Visscher 
(Dillon),  Tim  Lehman  (Billings),  Bob  Murphy  (Sheridan 
Worship  Group). 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  Stacey  Graville 
(Bellingham  Worship  Group),  clerk.  Ministry  and  Oversight 
co-clerks:  Mary  Lou  Kenny  (Tacoma)  and  Cathy  Mallalieu 
(Olympia). 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Barbara  Janoe  (Juniper 
Worship  Group),  clerk.  Ministry  and  Oversight:  Olin  Byerly, 
clerk,  (Eugene),  Lewis  Hoskins  (Salem),  Polly  Hare  (Salem), 
Peg  Morton  (Eugene),  Chuck  Steele  (Rogue  Valley),  Tina 
Withrow-Robinson  (Corvallis). 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Ministry  and  Oversight 

Jim  Brune  (Reno),  Langdon  Elsbree  (Claremont),  Ellie 
Huffman,  presiding  clerk  (Berkeley),  Connie  Jolly  (Berkeley), 
Walt  Kersey  (Sacramento),  Karen  Morgan  (Redwood  For- 
est), Lincoln  Moses,  clerk  (Palo  Alto),  Kimi  Nagatani  (Orange 
County),  Robert  Noble  (San  Diego),  Helen  O'Brien  (Whitleaf). 

Continued  on  page  78. 
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The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  the  Society  of  Friends 
by  Hany  H.  Bailey,  Grass  Valley 

The  AFSC  Corporation  is  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee's  formal  constituting  body.  About  half  of  its  120 
to  180  members  are  appointed  by  yearly  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  other  half  are  “at  large"  members 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  itself.  All  members  of  the 
Corporation  are  Friends  (Quakers).  At  this  time  the  number 
of  Friends  on  the  Corporation  from  our  western  independent 
yearly  meetings,  both  yearly-meeting  appointed  and  mem- 
bers-at-large,  total  fourteen  from  Pacific  , nine  from  North 
Pacific,  and  eight  from  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  earlier  years  the  Corporation,  which  meets  once  per 
year,  has  been  referred  to  as  a “rubber  stamp"  organization 
or  as  an  “organization  treated  with  benign  neglect."  How- 
ever, since  the  controversy  between  the  AFSC  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  erupted  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  striking 
changes  have  occurred  within  the  AFSC  and  the  AFSC 
Corporation. 

In  true  Quaker  fashion  a series  of  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  deal  with  various  issues  raised  by  the  contro- 
versy. Some  of  these  committees  were: 

Friends  in  the  AFSC  Committee, 

The  Corporation  Committee, 

Interim  AFSC  /Friends  Relations  Committee, 

The  Standing  AFSC/Friends  Relations  Committee, 
and  most  recently. 

The  Planning  Committee. 

These  committees  have  all  wrestled  thoughtfully  and 
worshipfully  with  various  facets  of  the  problem,  and  their 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a series  of  recommendations  which 
are  currently  being  implemented. 

The  latest  of  these  committees  with  the  prosaic  name  of  the 
“Planning  Committee"  is  engaged  in  a very  nan-prosaic  task. 
They  are  to  completely  reorganize,  re-focus,  and  restructure  the 
AFSC.  This  process  is  expected  to  take  eighteen  months,  because 
it  is  to  be  done  with  extensive  consultation  with  the  AFSC 
family.  The  next  step  for  the  Planning  Committee  is  to  submit  a 
set  of  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  AFSC.  This 
is  expected  to  happen  in  the  Spring  of  1993. 

What  is  the  Planning  Committee  doing  exactly? 

The  committee  is  carrying  out  the  most  searching  and 
extensive  evaluation  of  the  AFSC  in  its  75-year  history.  In 
carrying  this  out,  committee  members  have  interviewed 
several  hundred  staff  and  committee  members  in  the  na- 
tional office,  all  the  regions  (nine),  and  four  international 
programs.  They  have  visited  yearly  meetings  and  other 
Quaker  bodies  and  have  discussed  the  Service  Committee 
with  contributors,  institutional  funding  sources,  and  sister 
organizations.  This  consultation  has  resulted  in  a Progress 
Report  which  was  reviewed  extensively  at  the  Corporation 


meeting  in  Philadelphia,  November  6-8,  1992.  Further  con- 
sideration of  this  report  will  occur  at  a special  Corporation 
meeting  in  the  spring  of  1993. 

This  progress  report  consists  of  a "situational  assessment" 
which  includes  a listing  of  findings  and  perceptions  about  the 
current  condition  of  the  AFSC.  These  findings  and  percep- 
tions are  set  forth  in  a comprehensive  way  by  looking  at  ten 
different  aspects  of  the  AFSC: 

1.  Program  and  Program  Structure; 

2.  National /Regional /International  Relationships  and 
Structures; 

3.  Spirituality,  Quaker  Values,  and  AFSC  Governance; 

4.  Affirmative  Action  and  Multiculturalism; 

5.  Decision-Making; 

6.  Committees; 

7.  Management  and  Personnel  Policies  and  Practices; 

8.  Allocations,  Budgets,  and  Fiscal  Management; 

9.  Fund-Raising; 

10.  Interpretation  to  Media  and  Constituencies. 

Having  identified  the  strengths  and  problems  embedded  in 
our  current  operations,  the  committee  proceeded  to  identify, 
under  these  same  ten  headings,  a series  of  choices  which,  when 
made,  will  determine  the  path  for  the  AFSC  in  the  future. 

Some  of  these  choices  represent  a selection  between  the 
present  system  or  practice  and  an  alternative  view.  Other 
choices  represent  moderate  change  or  more  radical  change. 

It  is  clear  that  while  some  of  our  current  practices  will  be 
retained,  many  changes  are  coming. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  AFSC  Corporation  has  changed? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a "rubber  stamp?"  The  Corporation  meets 
only  once  per  year  and  many  of  its  decisions  are  routine,  so 
from  this  view,  its  deliberations  might  be  regarded  as  per- 
functory. 

However,  in  recent  years  and  especially  this  year,  the 
Corporation  has  been  consulted  on  substantive  issues  and 
thus  has  been  actively  and  effectively  involved  in  the  gover- 
nance of  the  AFSC.  ■ 

HELP  THE  OSIJEK  PEACE  CENTER 

Friends  and  others  can  now  help  bring  peace  to  former 
Yugoslavia  by  supporting  the  Osijek  Center  for  Peace, 
Nonviolence,  and  Human  Rights.  Shelling  of  this  eastern 
Croatian  city  lasted  for  more  than  six  months.  Amid  the 
attack.  Dr.  Katarina  Kruhonja  sensed  the  need  to  heal 
the  hatred.  With  the  help  of  other  conflict-resolution 
specialists,  she  began  teaching  nonviolence  to  her  fellow 
citizens.  Her  work  continues.  Send  tax-deductible 
contributions  to: 

PYM  EAST-WEST  COMMITTEE,  c/o  Kay  Anderson, 

2025  Broderick  St.,  No.  6,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115-2152. 
Make  checks  to  PYM  EAST-WEST  COMMITTEE, 
attention:  "Osijek  Peace  Center." 
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Letter 

Dear  Friends, 

I am  pleased  to  report  that  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting  recently  approved  a minute  affirming  that  same-sex 
couples  should  be  allowed  to  register  their  marriage  with  the 
State  in  the  same  way  as  do  heterosexual  couples.  We  also 
affirmed  that  the  same  legal  rights  should  be  granted  to  all  who 
are  in  “publicly  acknowledged,  committed  relationships,"  re- 
gardless of  their  sexual  orientation.  Even  though  I was  gratified 
by  this  affirmation  of  equality,  I was  disturbed  by  the  hostility 
towards  marriage  that  some  Friends  expressed  during  our  delib- 
erations. One  Friend  called  marriage  a "dinosaur"  no  longer 
deserving  of  Friends'  support  or  blessing  because  many  tradi- 
tional marriages  are  not  working.  Other  Friends  preferred  the 
word  "domestic  partnership"  or  "union"  to  describe  a commit- 
ted relationship  that  may  include  couples  of  the  same  or  different 
sexes  or  even  other  groupings,  such  as  brother  and  sister,  in  which 
no  sexual  relations  take  place.  Friends  decided  to  let  the  word 
"marriage"  stand,  since  it  should  be  up  to  the  couple  to  choose 
whatever  word  they  feel  best  describes  their  relationship. 

For  many,  the  word  "marriage"  is  a loaded  term.  Many 
feminists  regard  marriage  as  an  institution  that  has  op- 
pressed women,  justifying  their  subservience.  For  others, 
marriage  is  a holy  sacrament,  a mystical  union  of  souls,  a 
model  for  the  relationship  between  God  and  human  beings, 
or  Christ  and  the  Church.  What  needs  to  be  remembered  is 
that  the  word  "marriage"  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  senses. 
According  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  its  primary 
meaning  is  "the  condition  of  being  man  and  wife."  But  the 
word  can  also  be  used  figuratively  to  mean  any  "intimate 
union."  When  Shakespeare  wrote  "let  me  not  to  the  marriage 
of  true  minds  admit  impediment  (Sonnet  116),"  he  was 
referring  not  to  a sexual  relationship,  but  to  a platonic 
friendship.  Moving  from  a sublime  to  a ridiculous,  I cite  the 
example  of  the  merger  of  two  Los  Angeles  shopping  plazas 
which  was  billed  as  "the  marriage  of  the  malls."  (In  true 
California  fashion,  this  event  was  accompanied  by  much 
hoopla,  including  the  wedding  of  numerous  couples  who 
received  gifts  from  store  owners  for  their  trouble.)  In  the 
figurative  sense,  marriage  can  refer  to  an  incredibly  wide 
range  of  "intimate  unions." 

Other  words  proposed  in  lieu  of  "marriage"  also  have  a 
range  of  meanings  and  connotations  that  some  may  find 
disturbing.  "Domestic  partnership"  sounds  like  a business 
arrangement.  "Union"  suggests  the  labor  movement.  No 
word  can  encompass  all  the  complexities  and  mysteries  of  a 
committed  relationship.  Therefore,  Friends  were  wise  to  let 
individuals  decide  on  what  word  they  wish  to  use  in  naming 
their  commitment.  As  a religious  society,  our  job  is  to  sup- 
port, not  to  define,  those  who  seek  to  live  together  in  love  and 
truth. 

Yours  in  the  Spirit, 

Anthony  Manousos 


News  from  Pacific  Northwest  Quarter 

by  Madeleine  Cadbury  Brown 

The  Worship  and  Ministry  Committee  at  University  meet- 
ing plans  a January  17,  1993,  discussion  entitled  Nurturing 
Verbal  Ministry:  Community  Discussion  and  Discernment. 
The  afternoon  session  will  focus  in  small  groups  and  struc- 
tured large  group  discussions  on: 

• If  we  offer  vocal  ministry,  what  thoughts,  feelings,  im- 
pulses do  we  experience  before  we  stand  up  to  speak? 
What  discernment  process  do  we  use  to  determine 
whether  to  speak  or  not? 

• While  speaking,  how  do  we  decide  what  to  say  and  how 
long  to  speak?  Are  we  shaky  and  scared,  solid  and  clear? 

• How  can  we  know  if  our  message  speaks  to  the  yearnings 
of  the  worshipping  community? 

• If  we  rarely  or  never  offer  vocal  ministry,  why  not?  What 
difference,  if  any , are  there  between  speakers  and  non- 
speakers? Is  there  such  as  thing  as  silent  ministry?  What 
might  that  be,  and  what  relationship  does  it  have  to  verbal 
ministry? 

• What  kinds  of  messages  do  we  not  want  to  hear?  Is  this  an 
individual  opinion  or  is  there  any  consensus  about  unwel- 
come messages?  As  a community  how  can  we  encourage 
ministers  and  ministry  that  inspire  us? 

Good  questions  for  all  of  us! 

Bonnie  Bushaw  from  the  Mid-Columbia  worship  group 
has  moved  to  Germany  for  two  years  while  her  husband 
pursues  post-doctoral  studies.  Friends  in  the  Tri-Cities  will 
miss  her,  and  wish  her  well. 

Walla  Walla  Friends  gave  prayerful  consideration  to  what 
efforts  they  can  take  to  address  the  situation  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

Walla  Walla  Friends  congratulate  Beth  Stebbins  and  Doug 
Brown  and  welcome  Russell  Stebbins  Brown,  who  was  bom  in 
October  and  attended  his  first  meeting  for  worship  on  October  18, 
1992. 

Quaker  House,  next  to  University  Meeting,  has  new 
mattresses  and  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  a very 
modest  rate. 

The  Marysville  Worship  Group,  under  University's  care, 
now  meets  twice  a month. 

Vashon  Island  Friends'  food  bank  garden  yielded  a return 
of  900+  pounds  of  potatoes,  400+  pounds  carrots,  and  many 
squashes.  Friends  in  Vashon  Island  are  also  looking  for  ways 
to  join  with  local  groups  for  action  in  areas  of  common  interest. 

News  we  can  use  from  Friends  at  Eastside:  In  a recent 
Seattle  Times  issue,  a reader  asked  the  "Why  Gal"  if  paper 
toilet-seat  covers  offer  protection  from  the  transfer  of  germs. 
For  the  answer,  she  turned  to  a public  health  expert  who  said 
seat  covers  are  unnecessary  since  germs  can't  live  long  on  toilet 
seats  anyway.  About  the  only  good  use  he'd  seen  of  paper 
toilet  seat  covers  was  his  children's  practice  of  putting  them  on 
their  heads  so  they'd  look  like  Quakers!  ■ 
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College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Patricia  Silva,  Fresno 

"Do  we  regard  our  time,  talents,  energy,  money,  material  posses- 
sions and  other  resources  as  gifts  from  God,  to  be  held  in  stewardship 
and  shared  according  to  the  Light  we  are  given  ? How  do  we  express 
this  conviction?  (PYM  Faith  and  Practice) 

Russ  and  Mary  Jorgenson  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
spent  a few  full  and  rewarding  days  at  John  Woolman 
School.  Mary  says,  "John  Woolman  School  welcomes  Friends 
who  can  spend  a few  days  in  residence  on  campus  to  share 
their  lives  with  the  students  and  faculty . . . we  had  comfort- 
able convenient  living  facilities.  Our  days  were  full . . . the 
teachers  used  us  as  resources ...  to  relate  our  experiences  as 
Freedom  Riders  in  1961,  our  African  adventures  with  the 
AFSC,  and  our  work  with  Native  Americans . . . we  left  with 
a tremendous  feeling  of  warmth  and  renewed  hopes  because 
of  the  young  people  who  are  attending  John  Woolman 
School."  She  reports  of  the  difficulties  of  holding  a meaning- 
ful Meeting  for  Worship  with  forty  students,  only  a few  of 
whom  come  from  Quaker  homes.  "...Russ  explained  why 
Friends  worship  in  silence,  with  people  speaking  out  of  the 
silence.  I led  a meditation  period,  trying  to  help  the  students 
affirm  themselves....  I felt  the  students  were  really  participat- 
ing with  me.. ..Russ  had  a similar  feeling  of  bonding." 

Marin  and  Sacramento  Meeting  members  and  attenders 
have  prepared  packages  of  a variety  of  goods  for  prisoners, 
whose  families  are  often  too  poor  to  send  anything  themselves. 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting  M & O is  concerned  that  a number  of 
Friends  will  be  facing  significant  health  crises  in  the  near 
future  and  that  the  Meeting  may  wish  to  be  able  to  assist 
them... considering  ways  in  which  the  Meeting  might  be  of 
assistance.  Davis  Friends  M & O has  identified  three  areas  of 
concern  about  Friends  with  disabilities  — transportation  to 
Meeting,  Friends  with  hearing  loss,  and  Friends  with  addic- 
tions, for  which  a Twelve  Step  meeting  in  the  manner  of 
Friends  is  planned. 

All  College  Park  Quarterly  Meetings  are  studying  three 
proposed  minutes:  one  from  Redwood  Forest  concerning 
support  for  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill,  one  from  Marin  Meeting 
regarding  re-affirmation  of  our  opposition  to  draft  registra- 
tion, and  one  from  Quarterly  Meeting  supporting  FCNL  and 
AFSC  campaigns  to  lift  all  non-military  sanctions  against  Iraq. 

Delta  Friends  invited  Friends  to  join  them  in  a Meeting  for 
Worship  to  choose  life  at  the  Livermore  National  Laboratory 
— the  University  of  California  laboratory  where  atomic  weap- 
ons are  designed.  The  event  included  singing  and  a potluck 
lunch  after  worship  at  the  lab. 

Grass  Valley  Friends  joined  with  La  Jolla  Friends  as  they 
carried  their  minute  on  Equality  of  Rights  for  Domestic  Partners 
to  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  PYM,  and  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation  (FCL).  This  Minute  arises  from 
concern  for  inequalities  often  visited  on  domestic  partners  other 
than  those  living  in  the  legal  relationship  called  marriage.  ■ 


Hawaiian  Report 

by  Bob  Stauffer,  Honolulu 

Welcome,  Friends  from  the  Mainland  and  across  the  world!  In 
this,  the  season  of  occasional  'liquid  sunshine/  we  gather  as 
always  in  our  Meeting  blouse  in  famous  M anoa  Valley  and 
occasionally  take  visiting  friends  to  the  gusty  Pali  Lookout  in 
equally  famous  Nu'uanu,  and  we  recall  the  saying  of  old: 

Ako  Nu'uanu  i ka  halau  loa  a ka  makani; 

' ako  M anoa  i ka  hale  a ke  ehu. 

Gathered  in  Nu'uanu  is  the  longhouse  of  the  wind; 
gathered  in  Manoa  is  the  house  of  rainy  sprays. 

Our  philosophy,  as  with  all  Meetings  of  Friends,  is  to 
welcome  all  and  to  respect  all. 

In  this  we  are  reminded  of  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Lyons  (Makua 
Laiana ) of  the  Congregational  missionaries.  Laiana  worked  on 
the  beautiful  Hamakua  coast  of  the  Big  Island  and  was 
beloved  by  Hawaiians,  perhaps  the  most  of  any  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

To  this  day,  when  Hawaiian  organizations  adjourn  meet- 
ings, they  often  stand  and  hold  hands  and  sing  the  cherished, 
unofficial  anthem  of  Hawai'i,  Hawai'i  Aloha,  composed  by 
Laiana. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  died,  he  left  no  material  possessions, 
having  lived  a life  in  love  and  respect  for  the  people  and  the 
land. 

It  was  well  known  that  unlike  some  authorities  and  church 
people,  Laiana  acted  like  a Friend,  accepting  all  and  respecting 
all.  He  became  a living  metaphor  of  this  philosophy.  And  so 
the  myth  comes  down  to  us  in  a saying  of  old,  that  when  Laiana 
was  admonished  for  carelessness  in  whom  he  accepted  into 
his  church,  he  replied: 

Pa' a aku  i ka  lani  o ka  ke  Akua  ia, 
a h a'ule  mai  i lalo  o ka  Laiana  ia. 

What  is  held  up  in  heaven  is  God's, 
and  what  falls  below  is  Lyons'. 

And  for  you,  our  Friends,  we  reach  out  to  you  and 
welcome  your  visits. 

Me  he  makamaka  la  ka  ua  no  Kona, 
ke  hele  la  a kipa  i Hanakahi. 

The  rain  is  like  a friend  from  Kona  — 
it  goes  and  calls  on  Hanakahi. 

Kona  refers  to  the  leeward  areas  of  all  islands,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Big  Island.  Hanakahi  is  an  area  in  Hilo,  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  Big  Island.  It  is  named  for  a leader  who 
was  a symbol  of  profound  peace. 

The  saying  is  taken  from  two  lines  of  an  old  chant.  To- 
gether, they  were  used  in  days  of  old  to  express  a friendly  visit 
with  someone  who  dwells  in  a distant  place.  ■ 
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A Zen  Buddhist  Encounters  Quakerism 

by  Teruyasu  Tamura1 

Review  by  Sonda  Beal,  Berkeley 

Teruyasu  Tamura,  a Zen  Buddhist  priest,  who  as  a visiting 
lecturer  at  Swarthmore  attended  Quaker  meetings  for  worship, 
finds  similarity  between  Zen  and  Quakerism,  in  that  both  insist 
that  experienced  truth  takes  precedence  over  traditional  canons 
of  wisdom.  And  he  sees  silence  as  the  means  by  which  this 
experienced  truth  can  be  tapped  in  both  religions. 

He  does  not,  however,  see  vocal  ministry  as  contributing 
in  any  way  to  experiencing  this  truth.  On  the  contrary,  he  sees 
it  as  a hindrance.  In  meetings  he  has  attended,  he  says,  people 
speak  even  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  before  their  minds  are 
settled.  And  most  messages  are  about  political  and  social 
concerns.  It's  all  very  noble,  he  avers,  but  if  one  wants  to 
experience  truth,  one  needs  silence,  and  especially  one  needs 
to  quiet,  not  encourage,  the  modem  discursive  intellect. 
Tamura  points  out  that  Quakers  themselves  often  feel  dis- 
tracted by  such  messages. 

Yet  Tamura  seems  not  to  realize  that  Quaker  worship  is 
not  meditation  in  the  Zen  sense  and  is  not  meant  to  be.  The 
corporate  nature  of  Quakerism  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
emphasis  on  individual  effort  in  Zen.  And  I could  not  help 
wondering  how  wide  a variety  of  meetings  for  worship 
Tamura  had  attended.  In  my  own  meeting,  which  has  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  political,  it  is  very  rare  to  hear  a 
message  whose  sole  focus  is  political  or  social  action.  Usually, 
if  a political  concern  is  raised  in  worship,  it  is  in  the  context  of 
a spiritual  concern.  We  cannot  and  should  not  divorce  our- 
selves from  the  everyday  world  when  we  come  to  worship. 
Meeting  is  a place  where  we  can  use  our  corporate  wisdom  to 
understand  better  who  we  really  are  and  what  our  place  is  in 
the  universe.  I feel  sad  that  Tamura  has  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  moved  to  tears,  as  I so  often  have,  by  the  depth  of 
worship  in  meeting. 

And,  actually,  there  are  vocal  messages  in  Zen  practice  too 

— dharma  talks  discussing  the  nature  of  experienced  Reality. 
In  content,  these  talks  compare  with  Quaker  vocal  ministry  at 
its  best,  although,  being  prepared  ahead  of  time,  they  differ 
somewhat  in  purpose. 

And  this  brings  up  an  even  more  important  difference  be- 
tween Zen  and  Quakerism  which  T amura  does  not  mention:  Zen 
is  hierarchical.  In  the  Rinzai  version,  which  has  koans — nonsen- 
sical verbal  puzzles  which  students  have  to  "solve"  in  sequence 

— competition  often  arises  between  students  as  to  who  can  pass 
the  most  koans  the  fastest.  And  in  both  Rinzai  and  Soto  Zen,  only 
those  who  are  deemed  by  a current  master  to  be  the  most 
spiritually  advanced  give  dharma  talks. 

By  contrast,  in  Quakerism,  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  can 
touch  anyone  at  any  time.  Is  it  this  ideal  which  causes  us  to 
endure  at  times,  with  stoic  patience  according  to  Tamura, 
excruciatingly  boring,  superficial  messages  that  are  not  from 
the  Spirit?  Yes,  perhaps.  We  endure  these  so  that  we  can  hear 
at  another  time  a message  (perhaps  even  from  the  same 


person)  which  does  speak  to  our  condition,  which  reminds  us 
of  how  we  are  all  at  bottom  the  same  and  of  how  deeply  we 
are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  earth. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Tamura,  in  his  brief  sojourn  at 
Swarthmore,  did  not  hear  such  messages.  If  he  had,  he  might 
have  changed  his  view  of  the  irreconcilable  difference  be- 
tween experienced  truth  and  social  action.  He  lauds  Quakers 
for  their  social  action  and  encourages  Buddhists  to  follow 
their  example  in  this  respect.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  Buddhists 
are  better  at  silence  while  Quakers  are  better  at  social  action. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  see  the  connection  between  inner 
truth  and  outer  behavior.  If  we  experience  our  Oneness,  as  we 
might  if  we  let  a profound  message  into  our  hearts  or  if  we 
attain  satori  through  Zen  meditation,  the  desire  to  remedy 
social  ills  — to  stop  suffering  which  has  now  become  our 
suffering  — will  naturally  emerge,  m 

1 PendleHill  Pamphlet 302,  Pendle  Hill  Publications,  Wallingford, 
PA  19086. 

Announcements 

Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Psychology 

Friends  will  meet  April  2-4,  1993,  at  Rancho  del  Cielo  near 
Ramona,  California.  Betty  Smith,  M.A.,  formerly  a lecturer  on 
philosophy  at  California  Lutheran  University  and  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
College,  will  lead  the  group.  Information  and  registration:  Joe 
Franko,  331 N.  May  Ave.,  Monrovia,  CA  91016.  m 

Nevada  Desert  Experience 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (PYM)  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFSC),  the  Nevada  Desert  Experience  will  be  held 
April  2 - 4, 1993,  at  St.  James  Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Cost:  $40  with  preregistration,  $50  at  the  door. 
Accomodations  include  floor  sleeping  at  St.  James  Church  or 
lodging  at  nearby  hotels.  Make  checks  payable  to  "Nevada 
Desert  Experience"  and  send  c/ o Scott  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  815, 
Sebastapol,  CA  95473. 

For  information  contact  Nancy  Lynch  (805)  966-9358  or  Carol 
Mosher  (510)562-8838,  Co-Clerks,  PYM  Peace  Committee,  e 

Research  Project 

Sally  Rickerman  is  looking  for  information  on  the  name(s)  of 
the  Friend(s)  and  the  organization  which: 

1.  Was  never  officially  connected  with  any  meeting  as  its 
meeting's  program; 

2.  Was  begun  by  (an)  individual  Friend  (s),  groups  of 
Friends  with  others  (non-Friends); 

3.  Is  today,  either  not  at  all  or  not  strongly  connected  with 
its  Quaker  origins; 

4.  Was  established  in  the  20th  Century. 

She  also  needs  names  of  Friends  who  have  been  nationally 
honored  for  their  contributions  to  society  at  large.Her  address  is: 
Sally  Rickerman,  Box  201,  RD 1,  Landenberg,  PA  19350.  ■ 
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Memorial  Minutes 

Nancy  L.  Hedgecock 

Nancy  L.  Hedgecock,  bom  August  5, 1922,  died  March  9, 
1992.  She  entered  into  membership  with  Pima  Meeting  Janu- 
ary 13, 1963.  Today  she  is  unknown  to  most  Meeting  mem- 
bers. A few  can  recall  her  deeply  committed  public  social 
action  in  the  50's  and  60's.  Health  problems  of  her  husband 
Gordon  who  took  his  own  life  earlier  in  1991,  followed  by  her 
own  serious  health  decline  over  many  years,  frustrated  Meet- 
ing involvement  for  her.  However,  she  retained  a few  close 
relationships,  usually  on  a one-to-one  or  on  a very  small- 
group  basis  in  which  she  offered  a ministry  that  was  unusu- 
ally sensitive  and  spiritual. 

A creative  artist,  she  spent  much  time  in  solitude,  often  in 
remote  areas  of  natural  beauty,  putting  deep  insights  into 
poetry.  At  the  same  time  she  could  summon  a very  colorful 
Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  to  express  intense  indignation  about 
social  injustices. 

In  March  1992  some  Pima  Friends  received  a note  reading, 
“When  you  receive  this  letter  from  me,  I will  have  ended  what 
some  call  life,  but  I call  life  by  half.  Death  is  the  other  half,  the 
necessary  balance.  I am  aware  that  some  of  my  friends  will  feel 
anger  at  my  decision.  I am  truly  sorry  to  cause  you  pain,  but 
this  is  a decision  I made  long  ago.  I believe  that  the  love  I gave 
and  received  is  endless,  is  in  fact  a part  of  the  universe  in  some 
small  energy  form.  My  life  has  been  rich  and  varied,  exciting 
and  interesting,  and  there  have  been  very  few  days  when  I 
have  not  had  moments  of  pure  joy,  the  senses  stretched,  the 
little  miracles  touching  my  heart.  God  keep  you.  Thank  you 
for  sharing  your  love  with  me." 

It  should  be  recorded  that  she  found  special  joy  in  volun- 
teer art  teaching  of  young  children  in  her  local  school. 

There  is  a surviving  son  unknown  to  the  Meeting,  a 

Robert  William  O'Brien 

Robert  William  O'Brien,  who  was  bom  April  13, 1907,  died 
on  October  27, 1991,  at  home  with  his  family.  He  was  known  and 
loved  for  his  commitments  to  his  family,  his  profession  (teach- 
ing and  writing),  and  activism  in  the  fields  of  peace  and  justice. 

Bob  and  Helen  became  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  the  early  1940's,  first  joining  University  Meeting  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  later  becoming  members  of  Whitleaf  Meet- 
ing in  Whittier,  California,  and  affiliate  members  of  Whittier 
First  Friends  Church.  For  Bob,  meeting  and  AFSC  concerns 
were  a major  part  of  his  life. 

Bob  attended  Santa  Ana  junior  College,  took  a year  off  as 
a merchant  seaman,  and  graduated  from  Pomona  College  in 
1929.  He  then  received  a Teaching  Fellowship  in  Sociology  at 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio. 

These  were  depression  years.  He  taught  for  a year  at 
Talladega,  a Black  college  in  Alabama,  then  entered  the 
Harvard  Ph.D.  program  in  Anthropology,  living  frugally. 


Mid-year,  things  were  financially  difficult  so  he  agreed  to 
pastor  a small  rural  church  in  East  Hardwick,  Vermont,  where 
he  and  Helen  began  their  married  life  in  1933. 

He  taught  for  five  years  at  LeMoyne  College  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  a Black  college.  Teaching,  learning  to  live  in  a Black 
community,  organizing  for  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmer's 
Union,  running  a private  printing  press,  challenged  their 
energies.  These  years,  more  than  any  others,  probably  set  the 
direction  of  their  lives. 

They  moved  to  Seattle,  Washington,  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  then  Bob  taught  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  that  University.  Bob  and  Helen  were  advisors  to 
the  Japanese  Student  Club  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  Bob  was  asked  to  head  the  Student 
Relocation  Council  which  helped  4300  college-age  Nisei  leave 
the  internment  camps  for  colleges  in  the  East.  After  the  war  he 
was  involved  in  obtaining  fair  housing  and  employment  for 
returning  Japanese  and  Black  servicemen. 

From  1952-54  Bob  taught  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  College.  He 
then  taught  in  the  department  of  Sociology- Anthropology  at 
Whittier  College,  California,  where  he  retired  in  1975.  At 
Whittier  he  recruited  Black  and  Latino  students  from  high 
school,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  attend  Whittier. 

During  his  years  of  teaching  and  in  his  retirement  Bob  had 
experiences  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  1984  he  had  his  first 
stroke  when  he  and  Helen  were  teaching  at  the  Community 
College  of  Micronesia  on  Ponape. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  Malcolm  O'Brien;  three 
children,  John,  Robert,  and  Kathy;  and  six  grandsons.  ■ 


RESOURCES,  continued  from  page  73. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Subcommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse 

Chris  Amen  (Delta),  Liz  Amen  (Delta),  Bruce  Folsom  (San 
Francisco),  Gene  Hoffman  (Santa  Barbara),  Connie  Jolly  (Ber- 
keley), Walt  Kersey  (Sacramento),  Lincoln  Moses  (Palo  Alto), 
Becky  Newman,  clerk  (Orange  County),  Rolean  Otero  (Or- 
ange Grove),  Jane  Peers  (La  Jolla),  Karen  Street  (Berkeley), 
Marge  Swanson  (Santa  Barbara). 

Incest  Survivors  Resource  Network  International 

The  Network  was  founded  and  operated  as  a religious 
peace  witness  by  incest  survivors.  For  information:  P.O.  Box 
7375,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88006-7375.  (505)  521-4260.  ■ 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the 
beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed. 
ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID,  payment  ac- 
companying copy.  Send  for  information  sheet 
with  prices  for  display  ads  and  mechanical  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  45  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does 
not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 

Program  Coordinator. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
seeks  Colorado  Area  Program  Coordi- 
nator: administrative  and  program 
skills;  values  consistent  with  AFSC’s 
Quaker  base,  including  promoting/ 
practicing  nonviolence.  Qualified 
people  sought  regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gious affiliation,  disability,  gender, 
sexual  orientation.  $22-26,000,  plus 
benefits.  Application  deadline  2/8/93. 
Resumes  welcome  now.  For  detailed 
job  description,  application  materials, 
contact  Search  Committee,  AFSC, 
1535  High  Street,  Denver,  CO  80218. 
Fax  (303)  322-6451. 


Legislative  Interns.  Three  positions  avail- 
able, assisting  FCNL’s  lobbyist.  These  are 
eleven-month  paid  assignments,  usually 
filled  by  recent  college  graduates,  begin- 
ning September  1,  1993.  Duties  include 
research,  writing,  monitoring  issues,  at- 
tending hearings  and  coalition  meetings, 
and  maintaining  files.  Applications  close 
March  15,  1993.  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  245  Second  Street 
NE,  Washington,  DC  20002,  phone  (202) 
547-6000. 


Rural  Retreat  Center  Director. 

Successful  guest  facility  with  educa- 
tional/Findhom  emphasis  invites  quali- 
fied director  to  join  staff  of  30+. 

We  seek  a strong  business/finance  man- 
ager with  spiritual  values,  personnel  and 
consensus  skills,  an  interest  in  education 
to  help  preserve  the  planet,  and  a desire  to 
work  closely  with  the  on-site  staff  com- 
munity. $900/mo.  to  start  plus  housing, 
utilities,  meals.  Write:  Search  Committee, 
Shenoa,  Box  43,  Philo,  CA  95466. 


Indigenous  Peoples 
— A New  Partnership 
by  Clare  Galbraith,  Delta 

In  October  1992  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  Committee  members  attended 
a United  Nations  briefing  featuring  five 
leaders  of  Native  Peoples  from  Canada, 
Peru,  and  the  United  States.  Strong  dif- 
ferences in  perception  emerged  between 
the  Native  Leaders  and  representatives 
of  non-governmental  organizations  in 
support  of  indigenous  people  at  the 
United  Nations.  Conflicts  included  dif- 
fering points  of  vie  w regarding  the  qual- 
ity of  consultation,  the  commitment  of 
national  states,  and  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  Year  of  Indigenous  People. 

As  this  was  the  United  Nations  and 
these  were  people  of  good  will  used  to 
working  through  disagreements,  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  all  could  ac- 
cept, misunderstandings  were  cleared 
up,  apologies  were  offered,  and  under- 
standings expressed.  The  Year  of  Indig- 
enous People  would  begin  on  Human 
Rights  Day  1992  — a partnership  based 
on  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 

The  word  "indigenous"  applies  to 
the  Americas  and  to  other  formerly  colo- 
nized countries  to  designate  descendants 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  At  the  United 
Nations,  Black  Africans  say,  "We  are  all 
indigenous."  In  Asian  countries  where 
many  different  ethnic  groups  live  side 
by  side,  the  term  lacks  meaning. 

The  peoples  of  the  Pacific  Rim  and  of 
the  Americas  can  join  to  make  the  Year 
of  Indigenous  People  practical  with  the 
participation  of  indigenous  people  in 
the  planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  projects  affecting  their  liv- 
ing conditions  and  their  future. 

The  Quaker  UN.  Office  is  also  prepar- 
ing for  the  U.  N.  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  June  1993;  the 
IntemationalConferenceonPopulationand 
Development  to  be  held  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  in 
September  1994;  and  the  World  Conference 
on  Women  in  Beijing,  China,  in  September 
1995.  QUNO s skillful  work  in  preparing  for 
the  UN.  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has 
generated  confidence  from  participants.  ■ 


Vital  Statistics 


Births 

• Russell  Stebbins  Brown,  bom  to 
Beth  Stebbins  and  Doug  Brown, 
October  6, 1992,  Walla  Walla. 

• Richard  Webster,  bom  to  Gail  and 
Stan  Webster,  October  23, 1992, 
San  Jose. 

• Lily  Ann  Elder  Smith,  bom  to 
Wendy  Elder  and  Richard  Smith, 
November  18, 1992,  South  County 
Worship  Group  (Santa  Cmz). 

Marriage 

• Jan  Barber  and  Jim  Jacquet, 
November  28, 1992,  Olympia. 

Deaths 

• James  Ezra  Dewees,  October  29, 

1991,  Phoenix. 

• Nancy  L.  Hedgecock,  March  9, 

1992,  Pima. 

• E.  Nora  Ryan,  March  26, 1992, 
Phoenix  (Oak  Harbor,  WA). 

• Dorothy  Booth  Lewis,  August  13, 
1992,  Logan. 

• Catherine  Hayward,  August  30, 
1992,  Eastside. 

• Ruth  May  O'Day,  September  30, 
1992,  Salem. 

• David  R.  Hill,  November  7, 1992, 
Mountain  View. 

• Edna  Griffin,  December  11, 1992, 
Orange  Grove. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
subscriptions  (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City /State/Zip 

O New  O Gift  O Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330. 
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Calendar 

January  1993 

16  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Palo  Alto,  CA. 

16  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Portland,  OR. 

16-17  Utah  Friends  Fellowship,  Winter  Gathering,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 

22- 24  "Writing  as  a Spiritual  Practice,"  with  Carolyn  Foster,  Quaker 

Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

February  1993 

6 Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Corvallis,  OR. 

12-13  Friends  Bulletin  Committee,  El  Cerrito,  CA. 

12-14  "A  Living  Faith:  Introducing  Quakerism,"  with  Doug  Gwyn,  Eric 

Moon,  and  Madge  Seaver,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 
12-14  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  Ursuline  Academy,  Great  Falls,  MT. 

12- 14  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Mid-Winter  Fellow- 

ship, Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

13- 14  IMYM  Continuing  Committee,  Mountain  View  Friends  Meet- 

ing, Denver,  CO. 

March  1993 

6 PYM  Representative  Committee,  Novato,  CA. 

18-20  FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas,  Annual  Meeting,  Ciudad 
Victoria,  Mexico. 

20  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Portland,  OR. 

April  1993 

9-11  Utah  Friends  Fellowship,  Spring  Gathering,  Canyonlands  Field 

Camp,  near  Castle  Valley,  UT. 

23- 24  New  Mexico  Regional  Gathering,  Kingston,  NM. 

May  1993 

1 American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Annual  Public  Gathering, 

First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  CA. 

I- 2  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Inland  Valley/ Hemet 

hosts. 

8 South  Sound  Gathering  of  Friends,  Olympia,  WA. 

18-19  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  C A. 

June  1993 

II- 13  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Friends,  Camp 

Colman,  Longbranch  Peninsula,  WA. 

9-13  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Durango,  CO. 

July  1993 

12  25th  Anniversary,  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

13-18  Friends  United  Meeting  (FUM)  Triennium,  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  NY.  (New  York  Yearly  Meeting  host) 

22-25  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Corvallis,  OR. 

August  1993 

3-8  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Walker  Creek,  Marin,  CA. 


When  I Am  Gone 
by  Joseph  Fasciani,  Eastside 

And  when  I am  gone 
as  I surely  will  be, 
who  will  think  to  place 
a vase  of  flowers 
in  this  room  — 

and  to  do  it 

as  it  must  be  done: 

when  the  room  is  bare 
but  for  the  sun, 

O the  bright  full  sun! 

filling  the  room  even 
more  than  one's  sight 
can  comprehend... 

And  who  will  know  enough 

to  let  it  be 

just  a single  flower, 

or  at  most, 

the  minimum  few 

that  from  their  center 

fill  the  room?  ■ 

04  November  1991 
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